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STREET IN ISPAHAN. 


Persta is fairy-land. There is luxury 
isthe name, and its history is fraught 
with romance. Its enchanting landscapes, 
odorous shades,” and balmy clime, se- 
duce one into a train of ideal enjoyment 
and voluptuous ease. IspaHan, the ca- 
pital, was long celebrated as one of the 
most splendid cities of the east. It flou- 
rished greatly under the caliphs of Bag- 
dad: being situated in the centre of the 
rovince, and surrounded by its most 
ertile territories, it soon became a place 
of great population, wealth, and trade. 
Thatillustrious villain of history, Timour, 
severely checked the prosperity of this 
eity: for, in 1387, he not only levied 
extortionately from the inhabitants, but 
upon suspicion of insurrection, he gave 
them up to indiscriminate massacre, in 
which 79,000 are said to have perished ; 
and by way of a bloody pastime he piled 
the heads of the slain in heaps on the 
eity walls. 

Towards the beginning of the last 
century, when Chardin visited Ispahan, 
its magnificence among the cities of the 
east, was only eclipsed by the capitals 
of Hindostan and China. According 
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to this traveller, Ispahan was 24 miles 
in circumference, and contuined 172 
mosques, 48 colleges, 1,800 caravanse- 
ras, and 273 public baths. In 1722, it 
was taken by the Afghans, who despoil- 
ed its most superb edifices. In 1727, 
it was retaken by Nadir Shah; but he 
did not restore the ravages of former 
attacks. Since that time, Ispahan has 
never been a royal residence, the more 
northern cities being preferred as more 
convenient for the almost continual wars 
of Persia with Russia. Ispahan, there- 
fore, instead of being repaired, has gone 
to decay, and presents only the wreck of 
its former greatness. We gather thus 
much from the ingenious and enterpri- 
sing Mr. Buckingham, who lately visited 
the place: he describes the ruined out- 
skirts of Ispahan as a melancholy picture 
of desertion and devastation. Long 
streets, and large buildings, the interior 
of which, preserved all their original 
freshness, some indeed seeming scarcely 
to have been ever inhabited, were now 
abandoned to utter desvlation and were 


the haunts only of the solitury raven. 


Mr. Buckingham describes the gate 
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by which he entered “ the restricted city 
of Ispahan,”’ as of very mean appearance, 
and exceedingly small. ‘There was also 
— poverty in the aspect of the few 

rst streets through which he passed, 
though the space of wall between the 
shops was whitewashed, and painted 
with the most grotesque figures, in com- 
bat, in the chase, at athletic games, &c. 
all very'gaudily coloured and badly drawn. 
After a few winding passages he reached 
some noble ranges of bazaars, wider, 
more lofty, and better lighted than any 
similar places that he hadseen, and where 
the shops were larger and better fur- 
nished than those either of Cairo or 
Damascus. Our traveller passed his 
time pleasantly enough in Ispahan; he 
describes his stay as ‘ one unbroken 
succession of pleasures,” during which 
he was “so highly honoured, so con- 
stantly delighted, and, in short, so com- 
pletely surrounded by gratifications of 
every kind, that he neither had, nor 
wished to have, a moment of leisure or 
seclusion.’? The ancient bath of Shah 
Abbas the Great was prepared for him 
by express order from Assad Ullah Khan : 
in short, he received “ all the proper 
honours due to a subject of so distin- 
guished a nation as England.” 


We proceed to quote a few of Mr. 
Buckingham’s descriptive passages. 


« Tspahan is thought by Major Ren- 
nell to be one of the places to which the 
Jews were curried in their first captivity, 
when the ten tribes were taken captive 
to Nineveh; for tradition says, that 
during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
many Jews settled in the quarter called, 
to the present time, ‘ Yuhoudeeah.’ 
Abulfeda says also, that Bochtanser, (or 
Nebuchadnezzar,) when he destroyed 
Jerusalem, sent the Jews here, who built 
a town which they called ‘ Yahoudia ;’ 
that Gajjong was the most ancient of the 
villages on which Ispahan was built, and 
that Yahoudia was built at the distance 
of two miles fromit. Also, that though 
Gajiong decreased, Yahoudia ftourished 
by the accession of Mohammedan tribes, 
and its name still remained.”’ 


Mr. Buckingham confirms this illus- 
tration by Major Rennell. He subse- 

uently “ traversed nearly the whole of 
the central parts of the town, coming 
through long lines of bazaars, wide, 
lofty, well-aired and lighted, and filled 
with excellent shops ofevery description. 
‘They were as much Buperior to those of 
Turkey in their construction, as the 
shops that composed them were lurger 
and better filied ; and all the mechanical 
arts, whether in metal, wood, or other 
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materials, were more neatly, ingeniously, 
and durably executed. 

“¢ At the close of our ride, we came out 
at the Maidan Shah, one of the largest 
public squares perhaps in the East; and 
more extensive than any which I remem- 
ber to have seen, whether in Europe or 
elsewhere.* ‘Chis Maidan is of an ob- 
long form. On one side is a portion of 
the palace of Tamasp Shah, or, as some 
say, of Shah Abbas, in which we now 
lived, with a lofty gallery, supported by 
pillars, forming a sort of = portico, 
on which the monarchs usually sat when 
they received any crowded processions 
of embassies, &c. in the Maidan below. 
Opposite to this is the small but elegant 
mosque of Lootf Ali Shah. At the 
southern end is the splendid mosque of 
the Shah Abbas; and at the northern 
extremity are the remains of an establish- 
ment, founded by the same king, for the 
Europeans settled in the city, of whom 
he was a distinguished patron during 
his reign. 

«‘ The country had now been two suc- 
cessive years without its accustomed 
supply of rain, so that the fountains and 
canals which usually refreshed and. 
adorned this grand square were now 
mostly empty. The arched recesses 
going all around it, which had been for- 
merly used as shops, and filled with the 
richest merchandize, were now entirely 
unoccupied ; and the chambers of the 
upper gallery, above these, which had 
once formed the quarters of the monarch’s 
body-guard, were now falling fast into 
ruin. The splendid parade of horsemen, 
and the train of royalty which once filled 
this noble space, were now replaced by 
a few solitary Moollahs coming and go« 
ing to and from the mosques near, and 
some poor and ragged tents of fruit sele 
lers which were scattered over its sure 
face.’’ 

Among what may be called the street 
amusements of Ispahan are the perform 
ances of Dramatic Story-tellers and 
Singers, which Mr. Buckingham de- 
scribes very circumstantially, The au- 
dience gathered in a circle about the 
performers, and money was thrown into 
the ring by those whose approbation the 
story had won: and, a note worthy of 
observation is that ‘* no money was at 
any time demanded,”’ and the performera 
ee to be liberally rewarded. Mr. 

uckingham calls the story a dramatic 
representation ; ‘ for although but one 
person appeared on the stage, there 
were as great a variety of characters 
* It is at least four times as large as either 


Grosvenor-square, Russell-square, or Lincoln's 
inn, 














péersonated by this one as appears in any 
of our best plays.t?’ Now, we have 
seen and heard an histrionic wight rant 
and strut through a scene from Richard 
III. in a street of our Metropolis, with- 
out receiving a penny from zs “ crowd- 
ed audience.’’ 





OLD BRITISH KINGS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


THERE are a few songs sung in the pre- 
sent day which have a reference to the 
old kings of Britain—of Brennus and 
Belinus (the latter name is retained in 
Billingsgate), whose statues are ut Bris- 
tol. Dryden has remarked— 

From Brennus and Belinus is our line, 

Who gave to sovereign Rome such dread alarms. 

After sacking Rome, some accounts 
mention that they retired on payment of 
a large sum of money ; Livy asserts that 
they were defeated in battle. 

Respecting Arthur, who gained so 
many battles against the Saxons, and 
whose memory the Welsh idolize, there 
is a song, beginning— 

In good King Arthur's golden days 
The bells did merrily ring. 
There is another respecting old King 
Coel— 
Old King Coel 
Was a merry old soul, 
And he was a very good king ; 
And three of his sons 
He turned out of doors 
Because they could not sing. 

The last King of Britain was Cadwal- 
lader the Blessed, who was so harassed 
by the Saxons, that he crossed over to 
Armorica for refuge, about 680. 

Shakspeare appears to have been fond 
of the old British kings, by his intro- 
ducing King Lear and Cymbeline.—W. 


BEQUEATHING THE BODY FOR 
DISSECTION. 


(To the Editor.) 


Tre underwritten is an extract of a 
gentleman’s will, lately proved at Doc- 
tors’ Commons :— 
“Seeing the melancholy and unex- 
ted termination of my brother George, 
in India, I am induced to take warning 
by his case (from several motives) to 
leave something behind me, stating my 
wishes as to how my body and trifling 
effects should be disposed of after death. 
My motives are, to save to my relations 
the trouble that attended the division of 
my brother’s estate, in the first place ; 


+ Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia. By 
J. S. Buckingbam, 2 vols. 8vo., whence the an- 
nexed Engraving is copied. 
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and the next, to advance the study of 
anatomy and my profession, for which I 
have the proudest notions and highest 
honour ; thirdly, and principally, to re- 
move from the minds of the foolish pre- 
judiced, the absurd notion that exists 
against prosecuting the most beautiful 
of all studies—the investigation of Na- 
ture’s handiworks. I therefore leave 
my body to Doctor » Professor of 
Anatomy at Trinity College, Dublin, to 
be dissected thoroughly, for the advan- 
tage of all the students that may then 
be attending his lectures, and which I 
consider will be conferring on me the 
greatest of all honours ;—after which, 
that my skeleton be placed in the most 
conspicuous place, for all the future 
students of that school to take example 
by; unless, indeed, Dr. may 
choose to present it to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, of which I 
am a member.”? , 
(The deceased requests his brother 
will overcome any prejudices that. may 
exist with his relations about giving him 
up for dissection, and see the requests 
carried into effect.) 
A SuBscrIBER TO THE Mirror, 
*,* After this, who will say, with 
Skakspeare— 


‘What can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ?— Ep. 














AN OLD MAN’S ADDRESS TO A FLY IN 
AUTUMN. 


I mark thy silent, lonely way, 
Poor solitary fly! 
Thou'st almost spent thy little day— 
The vernal months—the summer day ; 
Alas! and so have I. 


And, tho’ my day may longer seem, 
Short is the life of man ; 
Now chilling blast, then gilded team, 
Await the ever-changing scene— 
The transitory span ! 


My emblem true ,— now bere alone 
I see thee crawl and pine : 

Thy busy race no longer known, 

Thy mate and old companions goue 
For ever !—so are mine. 


Thou seem’st to court my fleecy hose, 
To nestle with a sigh— 

Then, take a temporary doze : 

A welcome, but a sbort repose,— 
We both are doomed to die ‘ 


Like thee, I fail in vita! heat, 

And never tu regain, 
For, soon another's eye shall meet 
Thee stretch'd in death on window-seat, 


And me—on bed of pain. J. 3. 





MORLAND’S PALETTE. 
(To the Editor.) 
Seemne in Number 5)2 of the Alrror a 
print of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s palette, 
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I thought you would admit of a descrip- 
tion of George Morland’s. It is in my 
pence, and was given me by his 
rother, Mr. Henry Morland. In shape 
it is quite round, and about three inches 
and a half in diameter, with a small hole 
near one side. M. L. E. 


She Movelist. 


A TALE OF GALWAY. 


In an obscure corner of the town stands 
a house of extreme antiquity, over the 
door of which are still to be seen a skull 
and crossbones, remarkably well sculp- 
tured in black marble. This house is 
called “‘ the crossbones,’’ and its tragi- 
cal history is us follows. In the fifteenth 
century, James Lynch, a man of old fa- 
mily and great wealth, was chosen mayor 
of Galway for life, ‘an office which was 
then nearly equal to that of a sovereign 
in power and influence. He was reve- 
renced for his inflexible rectitude, and 
loved for his condescension and mildness. 
But yet more beloved—the idol of the 
citizens and their fair wives—was his 
son, according to the chronicle, one of 
the most distinguished young men of 
his time. To perfect manly beauty and 
the most noble air, he united that cheer- 
ful temper, that considerate familiarity, 
which subdues while it seems to flatter; 
that! attaching grace of manner, which 
conquers all hearts without an effort, by 
its mere natural charm. On the other 
hand, his oft-proved patriotism, his high 
hearted generosity, his romantic cou- 
rage, and complete mastery in all war- 
like exercises earn part of an educa- 
tion singular in his age and country, se- 
cured to him the permanency of an es- 
teem which his first aspect involuntarily 
bespoke. So much light was not with- 
out shadow. Deep and burning pas- 
sions, a haughty temper, jealousy of all 
rival merit, rendered all his fine qualities 
only so many sources of danger to him- 
self and others. Often had his stern fa- 
ther, although proud of such a son, cause 
for bitter reproof, and for yet more an- 
xious solicitude about the future. But 
even he could not resist the sweetness of 
the youth, as quick to repent as to err, 
and who never for a moment failed in 
love and reverence to himself. After 
his first displeasure was past, the defects 
of his son appeared to him, as they did 
to all others, only spots on the sun. He 
was soon still further tranquillized by 
the vehement and tender attachment 
which the young man appeared to have 
conceived for Annu Blake, the daughter 
of his best friend, and a girl possessing 





every lovely and attaching quality. He 
looked forward to their union as the 
fulfilment of all his wishes. But fate. 
had willed it otherwise... While young 
Lynch found more difficulty in conquer- 
ing the heart of the present object of 
his love than he had ever experienced 
before, his father was culled by business 
to Cadiz; for the great men of Galway, 
like the other inhabitants of considera- 
ble sea-ports in the middle ages, held 
trade on a large scale to be an employ- 
ment nowise unworthy even of men of 
noble birth. Galway was at that time 
so powerful and so widely known, that, 
as the chronicle relates, an Arab mer- 
chant, who had long traded to these 
cousts from the East, once inquired “ in 
what part of Galway, Ireland lay ?” 
After James Lynch had delegated his 
authority to trusty hands, and prepared 
every thing for a distant journey, with 
an overflowing heart he blessed his son, 
wished him the best issue to his suit, and 
sailed for his destination. Wherever he 
went, success crowned his undertakings. 
For this he was much indebted to the 
friendly services of a Spanish merchant 
named Gomez, towards whom his noble 
heart conceived the liveliest gratitude. 
It happened that Gomez also had an 
only son, who, like Edward Lynch, was 
the idol of his family and the darling of 
his native city, though in character, as 
well as in external appearance, entirely 
different from him. Both were hand- 
some ; but Edward’s was the beauty of 
the haughty and breathing Apollo; 
Gonsalvo’s of the serene and mild St. 
John. The one appeared like a rock 
crowned with flowers; the other like a 
fragrant rose-covered knoll threatened 
by the storm. The pagan virtues adorn- 
ed the one; Christian gentleness and 
humility the other. Gonsalvo’s grace- 
ful person exhibited more softness than 
energy; hislanguid dark blue eyes, more 
tenderness and love than boldness and 

ride ; a soft melancholy overshadowed 
is countenance, and an air of — 
tuous suffering quivered about his swell- 
ing lips, around which a timid smile 
rarely played, like a gentle wave gliding 
over pearls and coral. His mind cor- 
responded to such a person: loving and 
endearing, of a grave and melancholy 
serenity, of more internal than external 
activity, he preferred solitude to the 
bustle and tumult of society, but attach- 
ed himself with the strongest affection 
to those who treated him with kindness 
and friendship. His inmost heart was 
thus warmed ty a fire which, like that 
of a volcano buried too deep to break 
out at the surface, is only seen in the 
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increased fertility of the soil above, which 
it clothes in the softest green, and decks 
with the brightest flowers. Thus cap- 
tivating, and easily captivated, was it a 
wonder if he stole the palm even out 
of the hand of Edward Lynch? But 
Edward’s father had no such anticipa- 
tions. Full of gratitude to his friend, 
and of affection for his engaging son, he 
determined to propose to the old Gomez 
a marriage between Gonsalvo and his 
daughter. The offer was too flattering 
to be refused. The fathers were soon 
agreed? and it was decided that Gon- 
salvo should acccompany his future 
father-in-law to the coast of Ireland, and 
if the inclinations of the young people 
favoured the project, their {union should 
take place at the same time with Ed- 
ward’s, after which they should imme- 
diately return to Spain. Gonsalvo, who 
was just nineteen, accompanied the re- 
vered friend of his father with joy. His 
young romantic spirit enjoyed in silent 
and delighted anticipation the varying 
scenes of strange lands which he was 
about to see; the wonders of the deep 
which he would contemplate ; the new 
sort of existence of unknown people 
with whom he was to be connected; and 
his warm heart already attached itself 
to the girl, of whose charms her father 
gave him, perhaps, a too partial descrip- 
tion. Every moment of the long voyage, 
which at that time abounded with dan- 
gers, and required a much longer period 
than now, increased the intimacy and 
mutual attachment of the travellers; and 
when at length they descried the port of 
Galway, the old Lynch congratulated 
himself not only on the second son 
which God had sent him, but on the 
beneficial influence which the unvarying 
gentleness of the amiable youth would 
have on Edward’s darker and more ve- 
hement character. This hope appeared 
likely to be completely fulfilled. Edward, 
who found all in Gomez that was want- 
ing in himself, felt his own nature as it 
were completed by his society; and as 
he had already learned from his father 
that he was to regard him as a brother, 
their friendship soon ripened into the 
warmest and most sincere affection. 
Bat not many months had passed before 
some uneasy feelings arose in Edward’s 
mind to trouble this harmony. Gonsalvo 
had become the husband of his sister, 
but had deferred his return to Spain 
for an indefinite time. He was become 
the object of general admiration, atten- 
tion, and love. Edward felt that he was 
less happy than formerly. For the first 
time in his life neglected, he could not 
conceal from himself that he had found 
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a successful rival of his former aniversa 
and uncontested popularity. But what 
shook him most fearfully, what wounded 
his heart no less than his pride, what 

repared for him intolerable and rest- 
less torments, was the perception, which 
every day confirmed, that Anna, whom 
he looked upon as his—though she still 
refused to confess her love,—that his 
Anna had, ever since the arrival of the 
handsome stranger, grown colder and 
colder towards himself. Nay, he even 
imagined that in unguarded moments he 
had seen her speaking eyes rest, as if 
weighed down with heavy thoughts, on 
the soft and beautiful features of Gomez, 
and a faint blush then pass over her pale 
cheek ; but if his eye, met her’s, this 
soft bloom suddenly became the burning 
glow of fever. Yes, he could not doubt 
it; her whole deportment was altered : 
capricious, humorsome, restless, some- 
times sunk in deep melancholy, then 
suddenly breaking into fits of violent 
mirth, she seemed to retain only the 
outward form of the sensible, clear- 
minded, serene, and equal-tempered girl 
she had always appeared. Every thing 
betrayed to the quick eye of jealousy 
that she was the prey of some deep- 
seated passion: and for whom ?— for 
whom could it be but for Gomez ?—for 
him, at whose every action it was evi- 
dent the inmost chords of her heart gave 
out their altered tone. It has been 
wisely said, that love is more nearly akin 
to hate than to liking. What passed in 
Edward’s bosom was a proof of this. 
Henceforth it seemed his sole enjoyment 
to give pain to the woman he passion- 
ately loved; and now, in the bitterness 
of his heart, held guilty of all his suffer- 
ings. Wherever occasion presented it- 
self, he sought to humble and to embar- 
rass her, to sting her by disdainful pride, 
or to overwhelm her with cutting re- 
proaches ; till, conscious of her secret 
crime, shame and anguish overpowered 
the wretched girl, and she burst into 
torrents of tears, which alone had ower 
to allay the scorching fever of his heart. 
But no kindly reconciliation followed 
these scenes, and, as with lovers, resolved 
the dissonance into blessed harmony. 
The exasperation of each was only 
heightened to desperation; and when 
he at length saw enkindled in Gomez— 
so little capable of concealment—the 
same fire which burnt in the eyes of 
Anna; when he thought he saw his 
sister neglected and himself betrayed by 
a serpent whom he had cherished in his 
bosom—he stood at that point of human 
infirmity, of which the All-seeing alone 
can decide whether it be madness or the 
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condition of a still accountable creature. 
On the same night in which suspicion 
had driven Edward from his couch a 
restless wanderer, it appears that the 
guilty lovers had for the first time met 
in secret. According to the subsequent 
confession of Edward, he had concealed 
himself behind a pillar, and had seen 
Gomez, wrapped in his mantle, glide 
with hurried steps out of a well-known 
side-door in the house of Anna’s father, 
which led immediately to her apart- 
ments. At the horrible certainty which 
now glared upon him, the fury of hell 
took possession of his soul: his eyes 
started from their sockets, the blood 
rushed and throbbed as if it would burst 
his veins, and as a man dying of thirst 
nts for a draught of cooling water, so 

id his whole being pant for the blood 
of his rival. Like an infuriate tiger he 
darted upon the unhappy youth, who 
recognised him, and vainly fled. Edward 
instantly overtook him, seized him, and 
burying his’ dagger a hundred times, 
with strokes like lightning-flashes, in 
the quivering body, gashed with satanic 
rage the beautiful features which had 
robbed him of his beloved and of peace. 
It was not til) the moon broke forth 
from behind a dark cloud, and suddenly 
lighted the ghastly spectacle before him, 
—the disfigured mass, which retained 
scarcely a feature of his once beloved 
friend, the streams of blood which bathed 
the body and all the earth around it,— 
that he waked with horror, as from some 
infernal dream. But the deed was done, 
and judgment was at hand. Led by the 
instinct of self-preservation, he fled, like 
Cain, into the nearest wood. How long 
he wandered there he could nut recol- 
lect. Fear, love, repentance, despair, 
and at last madness, pursued him like 
frightful companions, and at length 
robbed him. of consciousness, — for a 
time annihilating the terrors of the past 
in forgetfulness ; for kind nature puts 
an end to intolerable sufferings of mind, 
as of body, by insensibility or death, 
Meanwhile the murder was soon known 
in the city; and the fearful end of the 
gentle youth, who had confided him- 
self, a foreigner, to their hospitality, was 
learned by all with sorrow and indigna- 
tion.. A dagger, steeped in blood, had 
been found lying by the velvet cap of 
the Spaniard, and not far from it a hat, 
ornamented with plumes and a clasp of 
gems, showed the recent traces of a man 
who seemed to have sought safety in the 
direction of the wood. hat was 
immediately recognised as Edward’s ; 
and as he was no where to be, found, 
fears were soon entertained that he had 
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been murdered with his friend. 


The 
terrified father mounted his horse, and, 
accompanied by a crowd of people call- 
ing for vengeance, swore solemnly that 
nothing should save the murderer, were 
he even compelled to execute him with 


his ownjhands. We may imagine the 
shouts of joy, and the feelings of the 
futher, when, at break of day, Edward. 
Lynch was found sunk under a tree, 
living, and although covered with blood, 
yet apparently without any dangerous 
wound. We may imuagine the shudder 
which ran through the crowd,—the 
feelings of the father we canzo# imagine, 
—when, restored to sense, he embraced 
his father’s knees, declared himself the 
murderer of Gonsalvo, and earnestly 
implored instant punishment. He was 
brought home bound, tried before a full 
assembly of the magistrates, and con- 
demned to death by his own father. But 
the people would not lose their darling. 
Like the waves of the tempest-troubled 
sea, they filled the market-place and the 
streets, and forgetting the crime of the 
son in the relentless justice of the father, 
demanded with threatening cries the 
papers of the prison and the pardon of 
the criminal. uring the night, though 
the guards were doubled, it was with 
great difficulty that the incensed mob 
were withheld from breaking in. To- 
wards morning, it was announced to the 
mayor that all resistance would soon be 
vain, for that a part of the soldiers had 
gone over to the people ;—only the fo- 
reign guard held out,—and all demanded 
with furious cries the instant liberation 
of the criminal. At this, the inflexible 
magistrate took a resolution, which many 
will call inhuman, but whose awful self- 
conquest certainly belongs to the rarest 
examples of stoical firmness. Accom- 
panied by a priest, he proceeded through 
a-secret passage to the dungeon of his ' 
son; and when, with newly-awakened 
desire of life, excited by the sympathy of 
his fellow-citizens, Edward sunk at his 
feet, and asked ‘eagerly if he brought 
him mercy and pardon? The old man’ 
replied with unfaltering voice, “No, my 
son, in this world there is no mercy for 
you; your life is irrevocably forfeited to 
the law, and at sunrise you must die. 
One-and-twenty years I have prayed for 
your earthly happiness,—but that is 
past,—turn your thoughts now to etere 
nity ; and if there be yet hope there, let 
us now kneel down together and implore 
the Almighty to grant you mercy here- 
after ;—but then I hope my son, though 
he could not live. worthy of his father, ° 
will at least know-how to die worthy of 
him.” With: these words he rekindled . 
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the noble pride of the once dauntless 
youth, and after a short prayer, he sur- 
rendered himself with heroic resignation 
to his father’s pitiless will. As the 
people, and the greater part of the armed 
men mingled in their ranks, now pre- 
pared, amidst more wild and furious 
menaces, to storm the prison, James 
Lynch appeared at a lofty window ; his 
son stood at his side with the halter 
round his neck. ‘I have sworn,” ex- 
claimed the inflexible magistrate, “ that 
Gonsalvo’s murderer should die, even 
though I must perform the office of 
executioner myself. Providence has 
taken me at my word; and you, mad- 
men, learn from the most wretched of 
fathers, that nothing must stop the course 
of justice, and that even the ties of na- 
ture must break before it.” While he 
spoke these words, he had made fast the 
rope to an iron beam projecting from 
the wall, and now suddenly pushing his 
son out of the window, he completed his 
dreadful work. Nor did he leave the 
spot till the last convulsive struggles 
gave certainty of the death ofhis unhappy 
victim. As if struck by a thunder-clap, 
the tumultuous mob had beheld the hor- 
rible spectacle in death-like silence, and 
every man glided, as if stunned, to his 
own house. From that moment the 
mayor of Galway resigned all his occu- 
ations and dignities, and was never be- 
held by any eye but those of his own 
family. He never left his house till he 
was carried from it to his grave. Anna 
Blake died in a convent. Both families 
in course of time disappeared from the 
earth; but the skull and cross-bones 
still mark the scene of this fearful tra- 
gedy.— Tour ofa German Prince. 


THE STUDENTS OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue last school closed in November, 
1829. The exhibition of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s works, in the autumn of 
last year, unfortunately prevented the 
directors from complying with the de- 
sire of the students to open a school at 
that period; but the loss is fully com- 
pensated by the splendid examples of 
urt left in the Gallery ¢hés season for the 
advantage of the students, who have un- 
dertaken their arduous tasks with alac- 
rity. Twenty-five new pupils have been 
introduced since the autumn of 1829. 
Many of these persons are very young, 
and deserve praise; but as our notice 
will be short, we can only commend them 
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in general terms, exhorting them at the 
same time {to persevere in their interest- 
ing and delightful pursuits. 

The present school opened on Mon- 
day, the 17th ult. ; and the industry of 
the students is evident from the number 
of copies produced since that date. 

The Field of Battle, by Borgognone, 
is a most spirited performance, und well 
calculated as an example of claro ob- 
scuro. The attempts made to imitate 
it have been numerous; but the most 
successful are those of Messrs. Foster, 
Watts, &c. The grand landscape by 
G. Poussin has been pleasingly imitated 
by Mr. Marks; and Mexsrs. Simpson 
and Howell, in their studies from the 
Portrait of Rembrandt’s Wife, have dis- 
played considerable talent. Mr. Sar- 
geant’s attempt from Claude’s Sunset is 
likewise highly creditable. 

Cattle in a Landscape, by Cuyp. This 
is one of the master’s best pictures, and 
is peculiar for its depth and mellowness 
of colour. The warm glow of summer 
pervades the scene, and the cattle, which 
are delightfully portrayed, appear to be 
refreshing themselves in a_ piece of 
transparent water, in which their forms 
are faintly reflected. Mr. Earl's copy 
from this work is considered to be the 
best; the efforts, however, of Messrs. 
Seaforth, Sargeant, Dujardin, Fussell, 
Fowler, and Andrews, ought not to be 
passed without notice. Mr. Seaforth’s 
study from the Vander Capella is ex- 
tremely delicate in colour, and free in 
the execution. 

Miss Fanny Corbaux’ water-colour 
drawing from the Musical Party, by 
Metzu, is remarkably clever. The in- 
imitable chef d’euvre has also been 
copied, in oil, by Miss Alabaster, in a 
fine style; and by Messrs. Fussell ond 
Vickers. Miss Dujardin is a young lady 
of merit, and considerably improves : her 
copy from Vanderneer’s Moonlight is 
very pleasingly painted. 

The Infant Don Balthazar on Horse- 
back, attended by the Conde Duke 
d’Olivarez, painted by Velasquez, is a 
noble picture, from which Miss Ala- 
baster has executed a beautiful study ; 
many other attempts have been made to 
imitate it, but not with equal success. 
Mr. Watts has produced an extremely 
bold copy from the View on the Grand 
Canal at Venice, by Cunaletti ; and the 
Cow’s Head, the size of life, by Berghem, 
has employed the pencils of Messrs. Sea- 
forth, Watts, and Fowler, who have all 
exerted their abilities to excel. We 
cannot in justice omit the name of 
Master Pasmore, who has ingeniously 
copied the same work, 
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. The Snake in the Grass ( Sir J. Rey- 
nolds), a Recumbent Venus (Titian), and 
the Triumph of Silenus (Rubens), are 
truly magnificent pictures, and have been 
studied by several gentlemen, whose ex- 
ertions, if not altogether crowned with 
success, are nevertheless very commend- 
able, and deserve encouragement. 

Before concluding this notice, we 
must advert to the polite attention of 
Mr. Barnard, the keeper, to the various 
students, who have received every possi- 
ble assistance from that gentleman. 





She Maturalist. 


CURIOUS FUNGUS. 


Ar the first meeting of the Medico-Bo- 
tanical society for the Session, on Tues- 
day last, a paper was read from Dr. 
Walsh, pat the Fungus Meliteusis 
growing in the Isle of Gozo, and once 
held in such reputation by the Knights 
of Malta that a particular guardian was 
appointed for its preservation. The 
narrative of the difficulties and the perils 
attendant on procuring it, with the 
graphic delineation of the romantic spot 
on which it grows, excited great atten- 
tion. Specimens of the rock, of the al- 
luvial soil, and of the furzus itself, were 
exhibited. 





THE RHINOCEROS. 


A huge specimen of this animal has 
been shipped at Calcutta, and is on its 
passage to this country. It is described 
as a very furious animal, stands 8 feet 
high, and is about 11 feet long. I[t 
was for several years in the possession 
of one of the Rajahs of India, who would 
only part with it on condition of having 
in exchange a full pack of English 
hounds, which were taken out last year. 
It has been insured for 1,500. and is 
destined for the Zoological Society. 
According to the Morning Herald, there 
has not been a rhinoceros in England 
for 15 years. We remember to have 
read an interesting paper on the eco- 
nomy of this animal in the Philosophical 
Transactions. The writer was Dr. 
Parsons. The rhinoceros, a male, ar- 
rived in England in the year 1739, and 
was exhibited in Eagle-street, Red Lion 
Square. Dr. Parsons often visited it, 


and Dr. Douglas, on June 24 of that 
year, exhibited before the Royal Society 
a drawing, with a collection of figures 
of the animal taken from several au- 
thors ; but Dr. Parsons completed what 
Dr. Douglas begun, and a very interest- 
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ing memoir have the two doctors pro- 
duced. 





STUPENDOUS OX. 

An ox of extraordinary size has been 
fattened by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and is called “ the Chatsworth Ox,” 
from being grazed on that luxuriant es- 
tate. This ox is now 4} yeurs old, and 
weighs 220 stone of 14lb. or 3,080 pounds; 
and is allowed by the best judges of stock 
to be the largest and best of his age 
ever grazed in England. He would 
make a good Christmas acquaintance. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA. 

A patent was granted in February last 
to a tea-dealer, ‘‘ for a new mode of 
preparing the leaf of a British plant for 
producing a healthy beverage by infu- 
sion.’’ The specification states the 
= to be Hawthorn, from which the 
eaves may be taken from April to Sep- 
tember inclusive: they are first to 
carefully picked and cleansed, and next 
to be:well rinsed in cold water and 
drained ; and whilst in the damp state, 
they are to be put into a common culi- 
nary steamer, and thus steamed until 
they change from a green to an olive 
colour; the leaves are then to be taken 
out and dried “upon a hot plate well heat- 
ed,’’ and to be continually stirred up 
and turned over until they are thoroughly 
dry, in which state they may be pre- 
served for use. When required for this 
purpose, an infusion is to be made. 





ATTACKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Dr. Elliotson, at the meeting of the 
Phrenological Society, Nov. 7, read a pa- 

er in reply to the Attacks on Phreno- 
ogy made during the current year ;— 
when the ingenious lecturer pointed 
out the errors into which the abusers of 
Phrenology have fallen. It appears that 
certain barbarous experiments attributed 
to phrenologists have been made by anti- 
phrenologists. Dr. Elliotson has ex- 
plained that “ all phrenologists condemn 
such experiments, and moreover never 
made them; that Gall, throughout his 
work condemned them, and urged his 
disciples not to attempt cultivating phre- 
nology by such unsatisfactory means or 
barbarous mutilations, but to cultivate it 
by observing the facts of nature, and to 
investigate the results of those mutila- 
tions which nature herself has establish- 
ed,—by observing what deficiency in 
intellect or feeling corresponds with na- 
tural deficiency of individual parts of the 
brain.”’ 


























TOADS. 


Tue Toad is truly a venomous reptile, 
but its venom lies all in its skin, in the 
protuberances on its back. When pro- 
voked or hart, it will discharge at these 
protuberances small particles of white 
poison : hence there are few dogs that 
will worry a toad; but a good dog will 
fasten upon any thing. I have seen the 
mouths of dogs swelled fearfully from 
as toads.— Corresp. Mag. Nat. 
ist. 





WHIRLS OF THB TUMBLER PIGEON. 


A Correspondent of the Magaztne of 
Natural History suspects this movement 
to be practised only by the male pigeon ; 
but a friend who has closely observed 
the habits of the pigeon assures us that 
the tumbling is practised both by male 
and female, though not eo often by the 
latter. The young birds, when they 
get strong on the wing, begin to dack or 
half tumble ; they improve as they grow 
older, and some adepts will whirl over 
twice. The impression of the Corres- 
pondent is that the movement is indica- 
tive of pleasure or excitement. The 
catbird of Wilson throws itself into gro- 
tesque attitudes. The male of the yellow- 
breasted chat, while the female is sitting 
will sometimes mount up into the air, 
almost of sarge ag to the height of 
30 or 40 feet with his legs hanging ; 
descending as he rose, by repeated jerks, 
as if highly irritated; or, as is vulgarly 
suid, dancing mad. These unusual mo- 
tions in the air, practised by a few other 
birds, during the season of incubation 
only, seem to be analagous to that of 
the tumbler pigeon. 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 

Tus magnificent lake, besides being 
the largest, is the highest of all the Ca- 
nadian lakes. The greatest breadth of 
itin a north and south direction, is 140, 
while its length from east to west, is 360 
geographic miles. Its coasts contain an 
extent of 1,500 geographic miles. The 
surface of the lake has been determined, 
by American engineers, to be 623 feet 
above the sea. The water is remark- 
able for its purity, as well as its cold- 
ness, which latter is supposed to be 
occasioned by its great depth. The cen- 
tre of the lake has never yet been sound- 
ed, but the depth is known to vary from 
80 to 150 fathoms ut a short distance 
from the shore.— Atheneum. 


WILD COTTON. 
Anone the various plants which nature 
in her Canadian wildness produces in 
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profusion, few have perhaps been consi- 
dered of less yalue than that which by 
the Canadians is called Cottonier. Cart- 
loads, nay ship-loads, of its seed are 
blown away by the wind yearly, and yet 
that seed (as we learn from the Mon- 
treal Herald) has now been ascertained 
to be convertible to a most useful and 
even’ important ag ong For this dis- 
covery, the public are indebted to the 
observation and perseverance of the lady 
of Dr. Stewart Chisholm, of Glengary, 
in Upper Canada, who resolved upon 
muking the attempt to spin some of the 
wild cotton, heretofore lost to any good 
purpose. This attempt has so entirely 
succeeded, that not only has Mrs. Chis- 
holm spun a very large quantity of the 
material, but has caused it to be wove 
into a sort of etoffe most valuable, in 
that rude climate, for many purposes, in 
the habitant’s and cottager’s establish- 
ment.— Ibid. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Bournals. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
The Piccaroon. 
(Concluded from page 381.) 

‘Ts that a sail to windward, in the 
clear, think you?”’ said Mr. ‘Splinter 
to me in a whisper. At this moment it 
lightened vividly. ‘I am sure it is,’’ 
continued he—*‘‘ I could see her white 
sails in the glance just now.”’ 

I looked steadily, and, at last, caught 
the small dark speck against the bright 
background, rising and falling on the 
swell of the sea like a feather. 

As we stood on, she was seen more 
distinctly, but, to all appearance, nobody 
was aware of her proximity. We were 
mistaken in this, however, for the cap- 
tain suddenly jumped on a gun, and gave 
his orders with a fiery energy that star- 
tled us. 

¢ Leroux !” A small French boy was 
at his side in a moment. ‘ Forward, 
and call all hands to shorten sail; but, 
doucement, you land crab!—Man the 
fore clew garnets.—Hands by the top- 
gallant clew lines—peak and throat hal- 
yards—jib down-haul—rise tacks and 
sheets—let go—clew up—+eettle away 
the main-gaff there !”’ 

In almost as short a space as I have 
taken to write it, every inch of canvass 
was close furled—every light, except the 
one in the binnacle, carefully extinguish- 
ed—a hundred and twenty men at quar- 
ters, and the ship under bare poles. The 
head yards were then squared, and we 
bore up before the wind. The stratagem 
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eee successful; the strange sail could 
seen through thenight glasses, crack- 
ing on close to the wind, evidently under 
the impression that we had tacked. 

“ Dere she goes, chasing de Gobel,’’ 
said the Dutchman. She now burned a 
blue light, by which we saw she was a 
heavy cutter—without doubt our old 
fellow-cruiser the Spark. The Dutch- 
man had come to the same conclusion. 
«¢ My eye, captain, no use to doge from 
her, it is only dat footy little King’s cut- 
ter on de Jamaica station.”’ 

‘‘ It is her, true enough,’’ answered 
Williamson ; “ and she is from Santa 
Martha with a freight of specie, I know. 
I will try a brush with her, by ’?—— 

Splinter struck in before he could 
finish his irreverent exclamation. “ If 
your conjecture be true, I know the 
craft—a seo vessel of her class, and 
you may depend on hard knocks and 
small profit, if you do take her; while, 
if she takes you’? —— 

‘¢ I'll be hanged if she does”—and he 
grinned at the conceit—then setting his 
teeth hard, “ or rather, I will blow the 
schooner up with my own hand before 
I strike; better that than have one’s 
bones bleached in chains on a key at 
Port-Royal.—But, you see you cannot 
control us, gentlemen ; so get down into 
the cable tier, and take Peter Mangrove 
with you. I would not willingly see 
those come to harm who have trusted 
me.”’ 

However, there was no shot flying as 
yet, we therefore staid on deck. All 
sail was once more made; the carronades 
were cast loose on both sides, and dou- 
ble shotted; the long gun slewed round ; 
the tack of the fore and aft foresail hauled 
up, and we kept by the wind, and stood 
after the cutter, whose white canvass we 
could still see through the gloom like a 
snow-wreath. 

As soon as she saw us she tacked and 
stood towards us, and came gullantly 
bowling along, with the: water roaring 
and flashing at her bows. As the vessels 
neared each other, they both shortened 
sail, and finding that we could not wea- 
ther her, we steered close under her lee. 

As we crossed on opposite tacks her 
commander hailed, “« Ho, the Brigantine 
ahoy !”’ 

‘¢ Hillo !’? sung out Blackie, as he 
backed his maintop-sail. 

¢¢ What schooner is that ?”” 

«‘ The Spanish schooner, Caridad.”’ 

‘¢ Whence, and whither bound ?”’ 

*¢ Carthagena, to Porto Rico.”’ 

‘‘ Heave to, and send your boat on 
board.” 

“ We have none that will swim, sir.’’ 
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“Very well--bring to, and I will send 
mine.”” 

*¢Call away the boarders,” said our 
captain, in a low stern tone, “let them 
crouch out of sight behind the boat.’? 

The cutter wore, and hove to under 
our lee quarter, within pistol shot; we 
heard the rattle of the ropes running 
through the davit blocks. and the splash 
of the jolly boat touching the water, 
then the measured stroke of the oars, 
as they glanced like silver in the spark- 
ling sea, and a voice calling out ‘ Give 
way, my lads.” 

The character of the vessel we were 


on board of was now evident; and the 


bitter reflection that we were chained 
to the stake on board of a pirate, on the 
eve of a fierce contest with one of our 
own cruisers, was aggravated by the 
consideration that the cutter had fallen 
into a snare, by which a whole boat’s 
crew would be sacrificed before a shot 
was fired. 

I watched my opportunity as she 
pulled up alongside, and called out, lean- 
lug well over the nettings, ‘‘ Get back 
to your ship '—treachery! get back to 
your ship.”’ The little French serpent 
was at my side with the speed of thought, 
his long clear knife glancing in one hand, 
while the fingers of the other were laid 
on his lips. He could not have said more 
plainly, “‘ Hold your tongue, or I'll cut 
your throat.’? The officer in the boat 
had heard me imperfectly ; he rose up 
—‘* I won’t go back, my good man, un- 
til I see what you are made of ;’’ and 
as he spoke he sprung on board, but the 
instant he got over the bulwarks he was 
caught by two strong hands, gagged and 
thrown bodily down the main hatchway. 
‘6 Heave,” cried a voice, “ and with a 
will!’? and four cold 32 1b. shot were 
hove at once into the boat alongside, and 
crashing through her bottom, swamped 
her in a moment, precipitating the mis- 
erable crew into the boiling sea. Their 
shrieks still ring in my ears as they clung 
to the oars, and some Joose planks of the 
boat. ‘‘ Bring up the officer, and take 
ont the gag,’’ said Williamson. Poor 
Walcolm, who had been an old messmate 
of mine, was dragged to the gangway 
half naked, his face bleeding, and heavily 
ironed, when the blackamoor, clapping 
a pistol to his head, bid him, as he feared 
instant death, hail “ that the boat had 
swamped under the counter, and to send 
another.” The poor fellow who ap- 


ge stunned and confused, did s0,' 


ut without seeming to know what he 


said. ‘ Good God,” said Mr. Splinter, 


“don’t, you mean to pick up the boat’s 
The blood curdled to my heart 


crew?” 
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as the black savage answered in a voice 
of thunder, “ Let them drown and be 
damned ! fill and stand on !’’ 

But the clouds by this time broke 
away, and the mild moon shone clear 
and bright once more, upon this scene 
of most atrocious villany. By her light 
the cutter’s people could see that there 
was no one struggling in the water now, 
and that the people must either have 
heen saved, or were past all earthly aid; 
but the infamous deception was not en- 
tirely at an end. 

The captain of the cutter seeing we 
were making sail, hailed once more. 
‘6 Mr. Walcolm, run to leeward, and 
heave to.’’ ‘ Answer him instantly, 
and hail again for another boat,’’ said 
the sable fiend, and cocked his pistol. 
The click went to my heart. The young 
midshipman turned his pale mild coun- 
tenance, laced with his Blood, upwards 
towards the moon and stars, as one who 
had,looked his last look on earth; the 
large tears were flowing down his 
cheeks, and mingling with the crimson 
streaks, anda flood of silver light fell on 
the fine features of the poor boy, as he 
said, firmly, * Never.””’ The miscreant 
fired, and he fell dead. ** Up with the 
helm, and wear across her stern.’’ The 
order was obeyed. ‘ Fire!’ The 
whole broadside was poured in, and we 
could hear the shot rattle and tear along 
the cutter’s deck, and the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded, while the white 
splinters glanced away in all directions. 

We now ranged alongside, and close 
action commenced, and never do I ex- 

ect to see such an infernal scene again. 

p to this moment there had been nei- 
ther confusion nor noise on board the 
ae had been coolness and order ; 

ut when the yards locked, the crew 
broke loose from all control—they ceased 
to be men—they were demons, for they 
threw their own dead and wounded, as 
they were mown down like grass by the 
cutter’s grape, indiscriminately down 
the hatchways to. get. clear of them. 
They stript themselves almost naked ; 
and although they fought with the most 
——— courage, yelling and cursing, 
each in his own tongue, yet their very 
numbers, pent up in a small vessel, were 
against them. Amidst the fire, and 
smoke, and hellish uproar, we could 
see that. the deck had become a very 
shambles ; and unless they soon carried 
the cutter by boarding, it was clear that 
the coolness and discipline of my own 
glorious service must prevail, even against 
such fearful odds, the superior size of 
the vessel, greater number of guns, and 
heavier metal, The pirates seemed 


aware of this, for they now made a des- 
perate attempt forward to carry their 
antagonist by boarding, led on by the 
black captain. Just at this moment, 
the cutter’s main-boom fell across the 
schooner’s deck, close to where we were 
sheltering ourselves from the shot the 
best way we could; and while the rush. 
forward was being made, by a sudden 
impulse Splinter and I, followed by Pe- 
ter, scrambled along it as the cutter’s 
people were repelling the attack on her 

w, and all three of us in our haste 
jumped down on the poor Irishman at 
the wheel. 

“ Murder, fire, rape, and robbery! it 
is capsized, stove in, and destroyed I 
am! Captain, Captain, we are carried 
aft here—Och, hubbaboo for Patrick 
Donnally !”” 

There was no time to be lost; if any 
of the crew came aft, we were dead men, 
so we tumbled down through the cabin 
skylight, the hatch having been knocked 
off by a shot, and stowed ourselves away 
in the side berths. The noise on deck 
soon ceased—the cannon were again 
plied —gradually the fire slackened, and 
we could hear that the pirate had scraped 
clear and escaped. Some time ches 
this, ‘the Lieutenant commanding the 
cutter came down. Poor Mr. Douglas! 
we both knew him well. He sat down 
and covered his face with his hands, 
while the blood oozed down between 
his fingers. He had received a cutlass 
wound on the head in the attack. His 
right arm was bound up with his neck- 
cloth, and he was very pule. ‘ Stew. 
ard, bring me a light—Ask the doctor 
how many are killed and wounded; and, 
do you hear, tell him to come to me 
when he is done forward, but not a mo- 
ment sooner. To have been so mauled 
and duped by a cursed Buccaneer ; and 
my poor boat’s.crew ??—— 

Splinter groaned. He started—but 
at this moment the man returned again. 
“ Thirteen killed, your honour,! and fif- 
teen wounded, scarcely one of us un- 
tauched.’’ ‘he poor fellow’s own scull 
was bound round with a bloody cloth. 

“ God help me! God help me! but 
they have died the death of men. Who 
knows what. death. the poor fellows in 
the boat have died !’’"--Here he was cut 
short by a tremendous scuffle on the lad- 
der, down which an old quarter-master 
was trundled neck and crop into the 
cabin. ‘ How now, Jones ?”’ 

« Please your honour,” said the man, 
as soon as he had gathered himself up, 
and had time to turn his quid, and smooth 
down his hair; but again the. uproar 
was renewed, and Donnally was lugged . 
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in, scrambling and struggling, between 
two seamen. “ This here Irish ie 4 
your honour, hes lost his wits, if so 
he ever had any, your honour. He has 
gone mad through fright.’’ 

“ Fright be d—d!”’ roared Donnally ; 
“no man ever frightened me: but as 
your honour was skewering them bloody 
thieves forward, I was boarded and car- 
ried aft by the devil, your honour— 
pooped by Belzeebub, by——,,’’ and he 
rapped his fist on the table until every 
thing on it danced again. “ There were 
three of them, your honour—a black one 
and two blue ones—a long one and two 
short ones—each with two horns on his 
head, for all the world like those on Fa- 
ther M’Cleary’s red cow—no, she was 
humbled-— it is Father Clannachan’s I 
mane—no, not his neither, for his was 
the parish bull; fait, I don’t know what 
I. mane, except that they had horns on 
their heads, and vomited fire, and had 
each of them a tail at his stern, twisting 
and twining like a conger eel, with a 
blue light at the end on’t.”’ 

*‘ And dat’s a lie, if ever dere was 
one,’’ exclaimed Peter Mangrove, jump- 
ing from the berth. ‘* Look at me, you 
Irish tief, and tell me if I have a blue 
light or a conger eel at my stern ?”” 

This was,too much for poor Donnally. 
He yelled out, You'll believe your 
own eyes now, your honour, when you 
see one o’dem bodily before you! Let 
me go—let me go!’ and, rushing up 
the ladder, he would have ended his 
earthly career in the salt sea, had his 
bullet head not encountered the broad- 
est part of the purser, who was in the 
act of descending, with such violence, that 
he shot him out of the companion-ladder 
several feet above the deck, as if he had 
been discharged from a culverin; but 
the recoil sent poor Donnally, stunned 
and senseless, to the bottom of the lad- 
der. There was no standing all this ; 
we laughed outright, and made ourselves 
known to Mr. Douglas, who received 
us cordially, and in a week we were 
landed at Port-Royal. — Blackwood’e 
Juagazine. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


COURSE OF THE CHOLERA. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 


“Tue Cholera prevailed at Madras in 
October, 1818; and from the Coroman- 
del coast, it possibly may have been 
transported by sea to Ceylon, in the 
capital of which island, Candy, it broke 
out with dreadful severity in December 
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of the same year. It commenced on 
the coast, and spread itself gradually 
over the interior, and was stated to have 
been imported from Palamcotah, a town 
on the opposite side of the strait, which 
was infected at the time. The town of 
Candy is situated at a great elevation 
above the sea. 

«About this time—namely, at the end 
of November, 1819—the disease began 
to rage in the island of Mauritius, a 
short time after the arrival of the Topaze 
frigate, several of the crew of which 
vessel] died of cholera on the passage 
from Calentta, and the officers of which 
vessel refused to submit to quarantine 
rules. The island of Bourbon, close to 
Mauritius, immediately established a 
strict system of sanatory regulations ; 
and for a length of time it continued un- 
infected. On the 7th of January, how- 
ever, x ship, named the Pic-Var, held 
a contraband communication with the 
shore; and on the 14th the cholera 
broke out at St. Dennis. Immediate 
measures were now resorted to, on the 
hypothesis that the disease spread by 
contagion. Part of the population was 
withdrawn, a lazaretto was established, 
and a double cordon was drawn around 
the infected spot. The disease spread 
no further in this island. 

“ From the Delta of the Ganges the 
disease extended itself, in a few months 
after its first irruption, along the eastern 
coast of the gulf of Bengal, and from 
Arracan, which it entered in 1819, it 
= gradually to the peninsula of 

alacca. In 1820 the kingdom of Siam 
was attacked, and forty thousand inha- 
bitants perished in its capital, Bankok. 
In 1823, coincident with the Burmese 
war, and the march of our troops from 
sick districts in British India, the Bir- 
man empire became affected. Coinci- 
dent again with the general or particu- 
lar periods of the arrival of individual 
vessels or trading flotillas, we find the 
malady in Achem, the capital of Suma- 
tra; at Banca, Java, and Borneo, in 
the Phillippine islands ; at Amboyna, in 
the Moluccas; and at length in Macao 
and Canton, on the west coust of China. 
in the Philippine islands the malady was 
marked by one of those terrific outbursts 
of barbarian despair which have more 
than once signalized the progress of this 
pestilence. The Chinese and Europeans 
were accused of mugic by the supersti- 
tious crowd and numbers of them were 
massacred on the shore within sight of 
an English vessel. Amongst the victims 
of assassination was the celebrated God- 
frey, whose collection of reptiles and in- 
sects lent especial countenance to their 
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insane accusations. Into the interior of 
these vast regions it penetrated, we are 
informed, by the itinerary lines, running 
from the harbours where it first found 
footing. The rivers especially led the 
malady to their sources, as in the case 
of the Irrouaddy, which it followed for 
230 leagues into the Birman empire. 
By the Menan, again, it penetrated 
Siam and by the Cambogia, a pathway 
was opened into the kingdom of Luos, 
while the extensive system of inland 
navigation in Chinu permitted its rapid 
propagation through the population of 
that immense empire. In a space of 
two years and a half it thus travelled 
from Macao to Pekin. Nocertain data 
have ever been obtained concerning its 
ulterivr progress in this extraordinary 
country. All that is known satistac- 
torily is, that it continued to ravage 
China in various places, from 1820 to 
the present time; that in 1825 Kiachta, 
the great emporium of the Russo Chi- 
nese commerce, was reduced to a state 
of inactivity by the desolation occasioned 
in the interior; and that in 1827, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Russian 
Director of Customs, the great wall of 
China was traversed, and the inhabitants 
of Cocu-Coton, a town in the great de- 
sert of Cobi, were attucked. 

“: Returning to the peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, other offsets of the disease re- 
quire to be noticed: one, for example, 
which, proceeding to the north, reached 
Laore in 1827, and extended through 
the various intermediate districts to the 
north till it reached Caboul, in the de- 
sert, beyond which no concatenation in 
its progress has been detected, though 
from the chains of caravans which pass 
in that direction through the country 
of the Kirghis-Kaissacks, to Orenburg, 
it will presently be seen, that the occur- 
rence of cholera in that city in the year 
1830 has been attributed, with some ap- 
pearance of plausibility, to this kind of 
communication. 

6 We have already alluded to the pro- 
gress of the cholera eastward to Bahar, 
and from Bahar northward to Benares, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Delhi. It 
then directed its course southward to 
Agra, Hussingabad, and Nagpore.— 
From Nagpore it again struck off in 
a south-east direction to Aurungabad, 
and then to Panwell and Poonah. Fi- 
nally, in the second week of September, 
1818, it broke out in Bombay.’ 

The Editor’s “ Geographical Sum- 
mary’’ is likewise as interesting as it is 
concise :— 

“ We have now cautiously and closely 
pursued this pestilence from its root, 
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through its branches and minute ramifi- 
cations. Though we may be deemed to 
have dwelt on this itinerary with super- 
fluous minuteness, we might show that, 
of all the extraordinary features in this 
most singular affection, its geographical 
history is perhaps the most peculiar. 
We are thus enabled to understand how, 
originating in the Delta and the Ganges, 
23 deg. N. lat., it partook of the cha- 
racter peculiar to all infectious epide- 
mics, which have ever emanated from 
tropical climates, and from the alluvial 
districts bounding the mouths of mighty 
rivers. We have seen, as we followed 
it from clime to clime, how contemp- 
tuously it braved the opposing power of 
every atmospheric condition— how the 
burning heat of a Bengal or Molucca 
sun influenced its violence not more 
than the cold of a Moscow winter. We 
have found that extreme moisture and 
excessive dryness were alike unconnect- 
ed with its maintenance, and still less 
essential to its existence, for we watched 
it desolating the dry and calcareous 
plains of Persia and the parched sands 
of Arabia, with the same fury that it 
manifested in the isles of the Indian 
Ocean and the swampy Deltas of the 
Ganges, Euphrates, the Volga, and the 
Dnieper. Again, the preceding itine- 
rary has more than once pointed out the 
remarkable fact of elevation of region 
affording no immunity against its rage ; 
great chains of mountains, the Gauts, 
the Caucasus, Mount Ararat and the 
Himalayas, having been traversed with 
the same violence that the malady swept 
the low jungle and the morass. Again, 
the route has shown the indepencence 
of the pestilence on any geological for- 
mation or terrestrial peculiarity, as it 
has traversed with equal ease the sandy 
plains of the Yemen, the basaltic decli- 
vities of the Mauritius and Bourbon, 
the steppes of Tartary, and the banks 
of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and Bur- 
rampooter. Neither have varieties in 
the human race, nor differences in hu- 
man rank, had the least influence on its 
extension or diminution. We have seen 
it striking down its victims in every 
grade,—the nabob, the Brahmin, and 
the Paria; the planter and his slaves, 
the general and his soldiers, the magis- 
trate and the beggar, alike falling be- 
neath its wrath. We have marked it 
ravaging camps and fleets, routing en- 
tire armies, changing the fate of bate 
tles, and wresting the palm of hard- 
earned victories from the conquering 
Persians and the gallant Poles. We have 
seen the iron precepts of eastern super- 
stition scoffed at by its powers; and the 
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idol of Juggernaut, which was wont to 
drive over the prostrate bodies of mul- 
titudes of devoted pilgrims, left to moul- 
der in its temple for the want of a suffi- 
cient number of devotees to move its 
colossal car. We have traced the pesti- 
lence through 700 irruptions, and shown 
it ravaging nearly 2,000 towns. We 
have seen it cutting off in Hindostan 
one-sixth of the whole population, in 
the cities of Arabia a third, in Persia a 
sixth, in Mesopotamia e fourth, in Ar- 
menia a fifth, in Syria a tenth; and in 
Russia, Poland, and Germany, a num- 
ber not yet estimated with sufficient 
accuracy. Lastly, in the geographical 
route we have described we have been 
able to contemplate the enormous area 
of the disease, from the Manritius, 20 
deg. S. lat., to Archangel, 68 N.; and 
again, from the Yellow Sea to the me- 
ridian of Greenwich.” 

By the way, there is appended to this 
Lancet a quarto lithographic Map of 
the Progress of the Cholera, in which 
the places visited by the malady are per- 
spicuously denoted. 





Comparative Mortality of Cholera. 
THE mortality of cholera has been very 
different in different places. According 
to an account given in the Russian State 
Gazette, the number cut off by the dis- 
ease out of every 1,000 inhabitants, 
during the first 48 days of its visit, has 
been :—at Lemberg, 51; Mittau, 34; 
Riga, 31; Posen, 16}; Petersburgh, 
123; Konigsburgh, 11$; Elbing, 9}; 
Dantzic, 8}; Stettin, 54; Berlin, 4.— 
Medical Gazette. 


Cholera at Berlin. 

Ir it be recollected that the capital of 
Prussia contains 225,000 inhabitants, 
besides a strong garrison, the ravages 
of cholera in that city will not seem to 
be so very frightful. From the 3lst of 
August to the 10th of October, the daily 
number of persons attacked was from 
35 to 40; and the whole number during 
that period amounted to 1,100, of whom 
233 were cured, and 665 died—the rest 
still remaining under cure. Of the gar- 
rison, no more than ten soldiers were 
attacked ; but eight of them died. The 

hysicians and hospital attendants have 
Fon generally safe.— French Paper. 





Premature Interment in Cholera. 
Tue bodies of persons, apparently dead 
of cholera, have been in some instances 
observed to move. M. Londe, President 
of ‘the late Warsaw Commission, has ex- 
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a his belief that many have been 
uried alive in the complaint. 


Singularities. 

Amona the correspondence read at a 
late sitting of the Academy of Sciences; 
in Paris, were the following singular 
items :—1. A cure for the cholera, by 
a M. Dutertre, who offers to Jose his 
head at the Place de Gréve if his remedy 
be not found superior to all that has 
ever yet been tried ;—2. A letter from 
M. Garnier, announcing his discovery 
of the quadrature of the circle ;—3. A 
letter, accompanied by a pretended head 
of a flying dragon, which M. Cuvier at 
once recognised to be the head of a pig ; 
4. A copy of verses on a new remedy 
for cholera !—Medical Gazette. 











She Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


LACONICS. 
By L. E. L. 


Tue editor of the Literary Gazette has 
compiled the following passages from 
the long-expected novel, Romance and 
Reality, by Miss Landon, whom he con- 
siders equal, in this kind of writing, to 
Rochefoucauld. Our experience will 
scarcely warrant such praise, much as we 
always admire female laconism: the 
quotations are, however, entertaining, if 
not among the “ beautiful thoughts” 
and “ brilliant ideas, which enrich and 
brighten every page’’ of this “ most 
striking production since Waverley.” 
The book is scarcely published: but 
after reading it, we shall be happy to 
accord with every syllable of our critic’s 
chivalrous enthusiasm. 


The course of life is like the child’s 
game—“ here we go round by the rule 
of contrary’? — and youth, above all 
others, is the season of united opposites, 
with all its freshness and buoyancy. 

The attention of a superior is too flat- 
tering to our vanity not to call it forth. 

A great change in life is like a cold 
bath in winter—we all hesitate at the 
first plunge. 

Marriage is like money—seem to want 
it, and you never get it. 

Alas, for the vanity of human enjoy- 
ment! we grow weary of even our own 
perfection. 

What a foundation mortified vanity is 
for philosophy. 
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° Attention is alwnys pleasant in ac- 
quaintances till we tire of them. 

The ridiculous is memory’s most ad- 
hesive plaster. 

The old proverb, applied to fire and 
water, may, with equal truth, be applied 
to the imagination—it is a good servant, 
but a bad master. 

The Janus of Love’s year may have 
two faces, but they look only on each 
other. 

In the moral as in the phyaical world, 
the violent is never the lasting—the tree 
forced into unnatural luxuriance of blos- 
som bears them and dies. 

Grief, after all, is like smoking ina 
damp country—what was at first a ne- 
cessity becomes afterwards an indul- 
gence. 

An apt quotation is like a lamp which 
flings its light over the whole sentence. 

The history of most lives may be briefly 
comprehended under three heads—our 
follies, our faults, and our misfortunes. 

There is nothing so easy as to be wise 
for others ; a species of prodigality, by 
the by—for such wisdom is wholly 
wasted. 

Always be as witty as you can with 
your parting bow—your last speech is 
the one remembered. 

Nothing appears to me so absurd as 
placing our happiness in the opinion 
others entertain of our enjoyments, not 
in our own sense of them. ‘The fear of 
being thought vulgar, is the moral hy- 
drophobia of the day ; our weaknesses 
cost us a thousand times more regret 
and shame than our faults. 

How youth makes its wishes hopes, 
and its hopes certainties ! 

Hope is the propket of youth—young 
eyes will always look forwards. 

There is wisdom in even the exagge- 
ration of grief—there is little cause to 
fear we should feel too much. 

Nothing circulates so rapidly as a 
secret. 

Illusions are the magic of real life, and 
the forfeit of future pain is paid for pre- 
sent pleasure. 

We are reproached with forgetting 
others: we forget ourselves a thousand 
times more. We remember what we 
hear, see, and read, often accurately : 
not so with what we felt—that is faint 
and uncertain in its record. Memory is 
the least egotistical of all our faculties. 

The imaginative gods of the Grecians 
are dethroned—the warlike deities of the 
Scandinavians feared no longer ; but we 
have set up a new set of idols in their 
place, and we call them Appearances. 

What a pity that one forgets one’s 
childish thoughts ; their originality would 
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produce such an effect, properly man- 
aged! It is curious to observe, that by 
far the most useful part of our know- 
ledge is acquired unconsciously. We 
remember learning to read and write; 
but we do not remember how we learned 
to talk, to distinguish colours, &c. ‘The 
first thought that a child wilfully con- 
ceals is an epoch—one of life’s most im- 
portant—and yet who can recall it ? 

Knowledge, when only the possession 
of a few, has almost always been turned 
to iniquitous purposes. 

Surprises are like misfortunes or her- 
rings—they rarely come single. 

Habits are the petrifactions of the 
feelings. 

Imagination is to love what gas is to 
the balloon—that which raises it from 
earth. 

Love is followed by disappointment, 
admiration by mortification, and obliga- 
tion by ingratitude. 

Inclination never wants an excuse—- 
and if one won’t do, there are a dozen 
others soon found. 

Like the cards which form a child’s 
plaything palace, our . pleasures are 
nicely balanced one upon the other. 

The pleasure of change is opposed by 
that of habit ; and if we love best that 
to which we are accustomed, we like 
best that which is new. 

Small evils make the worst part of 
great ones: it is so much easier to en- 
dure misfortune than to bear an incon- 
venience. 

The difference between good and bad 
intentions is this :—that good intentions 
are so very satisfactory in themselves, 
that it really seems a work of superero- 
gation to carry them into execution ; 
whereas evil ones have a restlessness 
that can only be satisfied by action—and, 
to the shame of fate be it said, very many 
facilities always offer for their being ef- 
fected. 

The bitterest cup has its one drop of 
honey. ¥ 

Jealousy ought to be tragic, to save it 
from being ridiculous. 

We appreciate no pleasures unless we 
are occasionally debarred from them. 
Restraint is the golden rule of enjoy- 
ment. 

Experience teaches, it is true; but 
she never teaches in time. Each event 
brings its lesson, and the lesson is ree 
membered ; but the same event never 
occurs again. 

A patriot might take his best lesson 
of disinterestedness from feminine affec- 
tion. 

Advice generally does require some 
very powerful argument to be taken. 
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How much is there in one minute, 
when we reflect that that one minute 
extends over the world ! 


The Gatherer. 
A 


up of idered trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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HONESTY. 
* Gorne with some gentlemen to a play 
at Salisbury Court,’? says Mr. Owen 
Feltham, “I cast into the woman’s box 


magistrate at the next stage. Before 
they arrived there, however, the exqui- 
site found his handkerchief, which he 
had deposited in his hat. He made an 
awkward kind of apology upon the oc- 
casion ; but Pat stopped him short with 
this remark, “ Make yourself aisy, dar- 
ling, there’s no occasion for any bother 
about the matter. You took me for a 
thief, and I took you for a gentleman, 
and we are both mistaken, that’s all, 


-honey.” 


who sate at the door to receive the pay, ° 


as I thought, so many shillings as we 
were persons in number; so we passed 
away, went in, and sate out the play. 
Returning out the same way, the woman 
that held the hox as we went in, was 
there again as we went out. Neither I 
nor any of my company knew her, or 
she us; but, as she had observed us 
going in, she addresses to me, and says, 
‘Sir, do you remember what money you 
gave me When you went in ?’—‘Sure, 
said I, as I take it, I gave you twelve- 
pence a-piece for myself and these of 
my company.’—‘ Aye, sir,’ replies she, 
‘that you did, and something more, for 
here is an eleveneshilling piece of gold, 
that you gave me instead of a shilling; 
and if you please to give me twelvepence 
for it, ’tis as much as I can demand.’’ 
W.G.C, 


4 NICE LITTLE WORD. 
Amonc the dramatic library at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s is a musical comedy, com- 
posed by Miles Peter Andrews, Esq., 
entitled—The Baron Kinkvervankots- 
dorsprakingatchdern. The meaning of 
this word would make a famous prize 
essay for the young students at the 
King’s College. - P. T. W. 


GRATITUDE. 
Tuene is nothing that so sensibly affects 
the susceptible heart (both of giver und 
receiver) as ° gratitude: an impression 
which is chiefly produced ky the very 
tare occurrence of this cheap virtue.—T’. 


EPITAPH ON RICHARD GROOMBRIDGE, 
IN HORSHAM CHURCHYARD. 
He Was. 


NO MISTAKE. 
An Irish pig-merchant, who had more 
money in his pocket than his ragged 
appearance denoted, took an inside place 
in one of our stage-coaches. A dandy, 
who was a fellow-passenger, was much 
annoyed at the presence of Pat; and 
having missed his handkerchief, taxed 
him with having picked his pocket, 
threatening to have him taken before a 


‘shall refute you, 


‘Georce SELwyn once affirmed in com- 
pany that no woman ever wrote a letter 
without a postscript. “¢ My next letter 
? said Lady G—. 
Selwyn soon after received a letter from 
her ladyship, when, after her signature, 
stood—‘‘ P.S. Who was right now, you 
or 1?” 
A youne student, showing the Museum 
at Oxford to a party, produced a rusty 
sword, which he assured them was the 
identical sword with which Balaam was 
about to kill his ass. One of the com- 
pany observed that he thought Balaam 
ad no sword, but only wished for one. 
“You are right,”’ said the student, “and 
this is the very sword he wished for!” 





Cuar.es THE Seconp playing at tennis 
with a dignified prebend, who had struck 
the ball well, he exclaimed—“ That’s a 
good stroke for a dean.’?--‘ I'll give it 
the stroke of a bishop,’’ said the dean, 
‘if your majesty pleases.” 





Wuen Cibber was within a few days of 
84, a friend told him he was glad to see 
him look so well. “ Faith,’’ said he, 
‘itis very well that I look at all.”’ 


LAW OF LOVE. 
A youne Juwyer being very. assiduous 
in his attentions to a lady, a wit observed 
that he never heard of people making 
love by attorney. ‘ Very true,’’ replied 
the other, “‘ but you should remember 
that all Cupid’s votaries are solicitors.’? 





Wuen George the Third pensioned Dr. 
Johnson, he also pensioned Shebeare. 
Some one remarked that the latter did 
not merit it.”,—** Pooh!” said Foote, 
“when his majesty pensioned the he- 
bear, he could not avoid doing the same 
by the she-bear also !”’ 
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